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THE GOODNESS AND BEAUTY OF TRUTH. II 

V 

IN our running review we have traced the development of a great 
conception, that of a being whose character is at once perfect 
truth and perfect goodness and perfect beauty. At the outset this 
being is an Emperor-God, throned above a world which is his foot- 
stool ; at the end the being is the veritable anima mundi regarded as 
the saving transfiguration of a blotched and blemished world of ex- 
perience. 

At the outset the truth and goodness and beauty of God could 
be made to seem at least imaginatively consistent with the falsities 
and evils and ugliness of life owing to the dramatic separation of 
creator and creation, of king and kingdom, of judge and judged. 
At the end we find the vividness of experience is too blindingly real 
to permit the mind to perceive and hold those logical subtleties which 
seek to eliminate sin and error merely by putting a new face on a 
sullied universe : the transcendental outlook may mean salvation, but 
it is not the salvation for which a sick and distressful humanity 
yearns. 

Is the conception of God, then — the Christian conception — bank- 
rupt? Is there no counsel for a feverish and distempered age save 
the sparge rosas of a Horace, no solace save an Omar's pitiful nytings 
with Pate? 

Frankly, the orthodox conception, whether Hebraic, deistic, or 
transcendental, in so far as it rests upon the metaphysical trini- 
tarianism which unites in the divine person all the goodness and 
beauty and truth of the world, making these the world's whole truth 
— frankly, this conception is bankrupt. It runs against the grain of 
experience, and however easy it is for human nature to hold to faiths 
that are contrary to reason, it is impossible for it long to continue 
in beliefs that cross the testimony of eyes and ears and inquisitive 
fingers: even the doubting Thomas was convinced of his Lord's 
beatific being by the touch of his grievous corporeal wounds. 
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But the orthodox conception is by no means the only possible, nor 
even the only Christian, conception of the divine nature. Along 
with Hebrew and Greek, Persian doctrines entered into the making 
of Christianity. Historically, to be sure, Manichsean dualism has 
always been heresy — orthodox Christianity would none of it — but 
the tale of history is yet in the telling, and in the modern reversion 
to Omar's keen Persian sense of a twy-bladed living we seem to find 
the heresy resurgent, as ever it must be so long as experience itself 
is Manichaean. 

In its essence the Manichajan conception is this: The universe is 
an interweave of good and evil, of ugliness and beauty. Truth is no 
attribute of a part of these qualities, denied of the other parts; the 
powers of darkness are as real as the powers of light: they are gen- 
uine powers, capable of designing and wreaking ill. And God is no 
embodiment of truth 's totality ; rather he is all goodness and beauty, 
the leader of the powers of light against the powers of darkness in a 
struggle that is eternal. 

God, on this view, is neither all-knowing nor all-powerful. The 
struggle in which he is engaged — the struggle which appears to us 
as the evolution of the world, as the dramatic action of creation — is 
no illusory, theatrical struggle ; it is a real and tense conflict in which 
each combatant, the good and the evil, must be eternally vigilant or 
eternally overcome. 

The part of man in this struggle is heroic. Man is placed by his 
creator in the van of the conflict against the powers of cosmic night, 
and placed there because there is real and urgent need of human 
prowess in the fight. It is the post of honor and of danger, and the 
reward of valiancy and fortitude is the glory of conquest over the 
enemy of God and man. 

In the Hebrew view, man is the creature and servitor of his all- 
powerful Lord and King. It is no human part to lift pretending 
eyes to the awful majesty of the divine ruler or curiously strive to 
pierce the veil of immensity which dimly magnifies the huge and 
distant seat of the Almighty : " He holdeth back the face of his throne 
and spreadeth his cloud upon it. ' ' In the Persian view, on the other 
hand, man is the comrade and helper of God. Even Khayyam, 
though the pall of Moslem fatalism had robbed this partnership of 
its militant spirit, yet feels in a wistful, hypothetic mood the tug of 
its friendly humanism : 

Ah, Love! could you and I with Him conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 
Would we not shatter it to bits — and then 
Remould it nearer to the Heart's Desire? 
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"Could you and I with Him conspire!" . . . The strength of this 
humanistic heresy lies just in the fact that "you and I" are valued 
and needed partners in his combat with evil and ugliness. Man is 
given a doughty and dignified position in "the Scheme of Things," 
and because God himself owns his need of man the divine wisdom 
and beauty become object of a chivalroiis and devoted love rather 
than of a prostrate adoration. 

This is humanism — a philosophy and theology of experience as 
we know and name experience in the chance and change of every-day 
living, experience raw and fresh and untransmuted. It is true to 
life. It is not untrue to religion. Is it false to logic ? I believe not. 

Near the beginning of this essay I said that the identification of 
all truth with the goodness and beauty of God could not have satis- 
fied human reason save for the duplicitous meaning of the measures 
of truth, the duplicity of a goodness that is in part beauty and in 
part something other than beauty. Let us ask more narrowly after 
the relationship of these ideas. 

The values of truth — and by this I mean the qualities of realities 
which make them seem worth while to human living — are of two 
sorts : they are moral and they are esthetic. No matter which stand- 
ard we are concerned with, the desirable truths, the realities that do 
seem worth while, we call the Good. "The Good," says Aristotle, 
"is that at which all things aim"; and Plato before him, as I have 
already quoted, has defined the Good as "that for the sake of which 
something else is done, " as an end of action. 

Now for expediency in talk we may be justified in speaking of 
custom and convenance, of merely moral conduct, as good ; but it is 
certainly not a good in this teleological sense. Goodness in conduct 
is a means, not an end ; it is social facilitation, but society exists for 
something other than mere smooth running. To quote Aristotle yet 
again : "He who would duly enquire about the best form of a state 
ought first to determine which is the most eligible life"; for "the 
end of individuals and of states is the same," viz., the ideal life; and 
"the good man as such is the measure of everything." In other 
words, moral goodness is good only as an instrument to ideal living, 
in which alone is the truth of goodness. 

And this ideal living, does it represent a value that is moral in 
some other than the root meaning of "moral," as designating the 
mutual concession which makes human intercourse possible, or does 
it represent a value that is properly to be termed "esthetic"? I 
regard the latter view as the feasible one. For if we look at human 
ideals of life's value in the broadest mode, I see but three types of 
experience that stand out as goals, proximate or ultimate, of men's 
conscious endeavor. There is, first, happiness; there is, second, 
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mystic union with divinity; there is, third, the zest of creative en- 
deavor. Now all three of these are types of experience, of cesthesis, 
of realization rather than of preparation. They are in each case the 
end and object of moral conduct, and in themselves are non-moral. 
Bach is properly esthetic, though of course it is doing violence to our 
common speech to infer that each thereby involves an ideal of beauty. 
But let us consider them case by case. 

The ideal of happiness may be (1) mere sensuous delight, the 
Cyrenaic's lustful indulgence of perception and appetite; it is that 
pleasure for the power of which, says Plato, your noble nature feels 
"an instinctive repugnance and extreme detestation." Again (2) 
happiness may mean, as Aristotle would have it, "virtuous activity," 
but Aristotle reasons in a circle, for "virtue" is for him "human 
excellence," and his whole eudsemonism resolves virtue into an un- 
defined "right living": agathon is in eudcemonia, eudcemonia is in 
arete, whence agathon is in arete, it is a fruitless quest. Finally (3) 
happiness may mean supersensuous ecstasy, be it the intoxication 
of thought or the bliss of beatific vision. If happiness have any 
other meaning than these three, then it is an incident and not an end 
of conduct. 

Now the third of these meanings I take to be identical with that 
ideal of mystic union which regards such union as a state of con- 
scious felicity. For mystic union may, of course, be of the Oriental, 
pessimistic type — an "absorption" which is no more nor less than 
annihilation. But if annihilation is not meant, if what is meant be 
a state of unalloyed and unaffected bliss, then we are back to the 
paradisal ideal of orthodox Christianity, and this ideal I have main- 
tained is out of the modern temper. 

I do not question that some men may find their life's ideal in the 
most material Cyrenaicism. I do not doubt that many ascetic souls 
have sold the happiness of this life for felicity in a life to come, or 
that many saintly ones have found in this life moments of bliss that 
have effaced for them all sense of life's encompassing evils. But I 
do affirm that for the normal mind of our period such ideals are im- 
possible as the true and universal measures of goodness. 

There remains, then, but the one other form of cesthesis, the truly 
esthetic zest of creative endeavor. This is truly esthetic because it 
identifies, as Plato was ever instinctively identifying, the good and 
the beautiful. The essence of the ideal has ever been beauty, in so 
far as the ideal has affected human conduct: it is the state not yet 
realized, but challenging the effort to realization, the pattern which, 
because it is an ever-recessive pattern, is ever-divine, whose actualiza- 
tion is the motive and the despair and hence the life of an evolving 
world. In the light of our meager achievements imagination charts 
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mighty conquests of the domain of darkness, patterning empires of 
wonder peopled by forms lovely and divine, while beyond them and 
beyond in the bowels of the cosmic gloom, dimly emergent, yet 
nobler gods uprear Titanic forms. 

Life is action. Action is condemnation of the present reality for 
the sake of the ideal. "We live in our idealizations, which is to say 
that we live in the conquering endeavor of an ever-creative world. 
For a living God as for living men there are beauties to be attained 
and there are imperfections to be overcome. This is -Manichseism, 
and it is the philosophy of evolution as evolution is manifested to us 
in mortal experience. 

VI 

Passing from the consideration of the Good to that of its opposite, 
we find, I believe, that the Manichsean view is the only one that gives 
us a square and downright solution of the problem of evil. Evils 
are of four sorts : immorality, sin, pain, and ugliness. Each of these, 
on the view taken, is as genuine a reality as is its opposite. By 
naming bad conduct immorality we do not make it mere absence of 
good conduct; by calling evils defects and imperfections we do not 
transform them into mere privatives of the good; they are genuine 
and forceful and creative in their own rights. We are honest with 
experience, accepting its several testimonies at their face values. 

And in the case of the bad, as in the case of the good, we make 
distinctions. Immorality, for example, resolves into inexpediency; 
evil between man and man is hindrance of the good life ; it must be 
dealt with as a problem and not as a calamity, cosmic and over- 
powering. 

Further, it lies between man and man and not between man 
and God. For the evil that obtains between man and God we have 
another name — sin. If sin be a social transgression, after the anal- 
ogy of our transgressions against mankind, then we have in it but a 
special case of immorality. But by sin we mean something more 
than this, something that comes home to the transgressor; sin is a 
breaking of troth with one's own and acknowledged ideals; it is a 
denial of idealization, a denial of life, and its inevitable wage is 
death. To sin is to violate the noble and outrage the divine in hu- 
man nature. 

Immorality, then, is inexpediency, human inexpediency, and it 
is bad because it hurts the chances of ideal living. It is not a rela- 
tion that holds between man and God, and we have no right to ask, 
and make no sense in asking, that God be moral: "How should a 
man be just with God?" But that which outrages the ideal, that 
which is treasonable to the good, that is sin, and of that God takes 
account. 
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Of the two objective phases of the bad, pain and ugliness, we can 
make similar division. For ugliness is the very denial of ideal liv- 
ing ; it is evil made into a goal and an end ; it is the utter thwarting 
of that beauty which is the spur of man's endeavor. Pain, on the 
other hand, is but a condition of struggle, a condition, even, of no- 
bility and ideality and of the being of beauty itself. "There are 
combinations of pleasure and pain in lamentations," says Plato, 
"and in tragedy and comedy, not only on the stage, but on the 
greater stage of human life." 

In ugliness and sin, therefore, are given the measures of the 
truth of badness in the universe, whereas pain which is a symptom 
of a striving world-nature, and faulty endeavor which is a symptom 
of striving human nature, are signs of life and of an up-struggling 
mind ; they are token of cosmic health, if health means progress. 

Some of the sorriest muddles in which human thinking has been 
embogged have been the consequence of confusion of the instru- 
mental and the final goods and bads of experience. We have sadly 
over-strained our adjectives in applying "good" and "bad" to so 
diverse contrasts. A shrewd instance is Milton's nobly infernal 
Satan throned in hell, 

by merit raised 
To that bad eminence. 

Indeed Milton's whole purpose comes precious near fiasco from 
the very fact that Satan's sin is mainly immorality, whereas his 
Titanic revolt against Omnipotence is in itself beautiful. "What 
makes beauty in human character is never its morality, but always 
its nobility, and it is therefore not wonderful that the theologian 
should have lost to the poet, for the poet's insight was the true one. 
The whole error of asceticism has lain just here. In its effort 
to avoid the inexpediencies of life it has denied the possibility of 
beautiful living. The theological result is a fearful dichotomy of 
existence : a wallowing in ugliness here below for the sake of a safe 
and tame paradise hereafter. When I was in my sixth or seventh 
year I had a dream which so stung my conscience that its memory 
has remained ever fresh. In my dream I thought that the choice 
of heaven or hell was placed before me. Heaven, as I saw it, was 
full of silvery clouds and silvery -winged harpers and there was a 
great light in its midst which was the throne of God, and it was 
reached by three little wooden stairs. Hell was a battlemented castle 
rising from a bottomless gloom, yet below where I stood so that I 
could look over into it. Now in my dream I knew that I ought to 
choose heaven, but I looked down into hell once, and twice, and 
thrice, and I saw in it braziers of burning fire, and demons black 
and red and demons winged and demons in the shapes of fantastic 
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and monstrous beasts, and I saw there a tall knight clad all in sable 
armor . . . and in my dream I chose hell. 

In this dream the troublesome "ought" that lay upon my con- 
science was moral; the choice was esthetic and instinctive. In the 
tale of "Aucassin and Nicolette," Aucassin answers the threat of 
hell in this wise : 

In Paradise what have I to win? Therein I seek not to enter, but only to 
have Nicolete, my sweet lady that I love so well. For into Paradise go none 
but such folk as I shall tell thee now: Thither go these same old priests, the 
halt old men and maimed, who all day and night cower continually before the 
altars and in the crypts; and such folk as wear old amices and old clouted 
frocks, and naked folk and shoeless, and covered with sores, perishing of hunger 
and thirst, and of cold, and of little ease. These be they that go into Paradise, 
and with them have I naught to make. But into Hell would I fain go; for into 
Hell fare the goodly clerks, and goodly knights that fall in tourneys and great 
wars, and stout men at arms, and all men noble. With these would I liefly go. 
And thither pass the sweet ladies and courteous that have two lovers, or three, 
and their lords also thereto. Thither goes the gold, and the silver, and cloth of 
vair, and cloth of gris, and harpers and makers, and the prince of this world. 
With these would I gladly go, let me but have with me Nicolete, my sweetest 
lady. 1 

Between the tame felicities of an ascetic's paradise and the red 
and burning magnificence of hell there is but one choice, and that 
the Pagan choice. Between a world without suffering and a world 
without nobility we can not hesitate. And I think there is no more 
terrible — because none so human — arraignment of the God of the 
theologians than in the fifth canto of the Divine Comedy : 

Se fosse amico il Re dell' universo, 
Noi pregheremmo lui per la tua pace, 
Poiche hai pieta del nostro mal perverso. 

Prancesca is infinitely nobler than the Most Catholic King of the 
Universe, infinitely nobler than the God who has punished her ; and 
so, in the face of that infinite justice he is sent to uphold, the poet 

justifies her: 

Amor, che a nullo amato amar perdona, 
Mi prese del costui piacer si forte, 
Che, come vedi, ancor non mi abbandona. 

Her human love survives triumphant mid the torments of hell, and 
it ennobles hell, and it glorifies hell. 

Surely it is no light fact that the lasting appeal of every great 
religion has been its humanism and its heroism. It is not the dis- 
tant perfections of God, but the near glow of the divine in the 
human, of the divinity humanized, that has drawn and held the 
hearts of men. This is wonderfully shown in the great religious 

1 Andrew Lang's translation. 
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dramatic poems. In the "Prometheus" of iEschylus the powerful 
and vengeful Zeus is forever ugly; it is for the Titan, punished 
because he "loved men overmuch," that the tragedy awakens a 
noble and enduring pity. In "Job" it is the colossal faith of the 
patriarch, "though he slay me yet will I trust him," rather than 
the conduct of a deity who makes of his servant a sport and a 
spectacle, that renders the book so passionately and so grievously 
human. And in Milton's epic the shudder with which we see paid 
the grim wage of the heaven-fallen rout — 

Sublime with expectation when to see 
In triumph issuing forth their glorious Chief; 
They saw, but other sight instead, a crowd 
Of ugly Serpents, — 

this shudder at least shares their "horrid sympathy." In each case, 
Prometheus against Zeus, Job against Jehovah, Satan against the 
Almighty, it is the mortal heroism of the creature rather than the 
immortal might of the Creator that urges in our breasts its answer- 
ing passion. 

From the beginning the element in religion that has appealed 
most potently to mankind has been the struggle against evil, the 
struggle after good. And the heroes of religion have been the 
doughty leaders of this struggle, have been the saviors of men. 
Orpheus and Mithras and Mani, Moses and Mohammed, Buddha and 
Christ, all these have been heroic leaders of heroic men in conflict 
with an encompassing and powerful worker of ill. Salvation, to be 
felt as real, must be felt as a rescue from a real and terrible danger, 
and the savior, to be a hero among the saved, must perform his 
labor at a peril and a cost. Omnipotence and omniscience are out 
of place in the drama of redemption, and so the hero of this drama 
is never the all-powerful and all-wise creator, but always his hu- 
man and suffering delegate. 

Those Christians are right who insist that the essential article 
of their faith is not the nature of the God they worship, but the life 
of Jesus, his son and exemplar. The God who is the sum of per- 
fections was Greek and Hindu before he was Christian, and the 
intolerable burden of Christian theology has ever been its notion of 
an omnipotent and omniprescient creator who could frame a cosmos 
with such a core of evil that he must sacrifice for its redemption. 
Such a conception is inherently contrary to sense; it violates the 
meanings of language; and no metaphysical sublimations can give 
it an enduring rationality. But the strength and the essence of the 
Christian faith have never resided here. Rather they have been, 
and must be, in the life of the Savior of men — in him who was 
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wearied before he found rest, who was tempted before he was 
transfigured, who suffered pain and death before he overcame them. 
In the most magnificent of Christian hymns the note that clutches 
the souls of men is not the sublimity of the "dies irae," but the 
tenderness and pain and compassion of the wonderful stanza — 

Quaerens me sedisti lassus, 
Eedemisti crucem passus: 
Tantus labor non sit cassus! 

The link between God and man is mutual ideality, mutual endeavor, 
mutual pain: in divine suffering is divine beauty. 

What is at once most human and most divine in men is their 
power of idealizing life. Amid the balks and hurts and rigors of 
experience the soul instinctively selects certain elements to be glori- 
fied with beauty, and this glorified life becomes the pattern of de- 
sire. Idealization is a kind of dramatization, and like all drama it 
selects the pertinent from the haphazard contexts of reality; it is 
art, and so is neglectful of non-artistic truths. But because it is art 
it possesses the wistfulness of all creative endeavor, and reflects the 
huger endeavor of cosmic creation. It spiritualizes life, not by 
denying the truth of ugliness and sin, but by proclaiming the un- 
conquerable effort of the world to slough these off. 

Over and over again Plato darkly affirms the high and perfect 
independence of other-world beauty, and yet perhaps his noblest 
passage is one in which, for the moment, he withdraws the divine 
from the quiet of celestial splendor down into the turbid and aching 
imperfection of man 's life ; and so, of the Ideal City he makes Soc- 
rates say: 

In Heaven there is laid up a pattern of it, methinks, which he who desires 
may behold, and beholding, may set his own house in order. But whether such 
an one exists, or will ever exist in fact, is no matter; for he will live after the 
manner of that City, having nothing to do with any other. 

Man's life is shot through with imperfections, yet in the vision of 
beauty is salvation. 

The view that I have set forth is Manichasan and unorthodox, 
for it represents evil as real and God as a struggling God, hating 
sin because sin is a cosmic danger and hating ugliness because the 
creation of beauty is not, nor ever can be, complete. The view is 
unorthodox, but it may be that God himself is not orthodox. 

H. B. Alexander. 

University of Nebraska. 



